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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT FOR BASIC EDUCATION IN RURAL AREAS 


This paper is divided into two sections. Section 1 discusses 
some assumptions about the ruralisation of the curriculum and some problems 
and examples of such work. This Section has been written by Dr T. Neville 
Postlethwaite of the LIEP, Section 2, written by Dr Kenneth King, Centre of 
African Studies, University of Edinburgh, reviews the present achievement 
in Primary 4 - 7 both in school-and the community and in post-primary work 
life in selected African countries, and reviews the implications of these 
data for curriculum development. 


SECTION 1 


1. Introduction 

Recently there has been a burgeoning of interest in the concept 
of basic education in rural areas. We have been asked to write a paper on 
"Curriculum Development for Basic Education in Rural Areas". We shall 
accept the definitions of ‘basic education’ and ‘rural areas' given by the 
IIEP, namely: 


Basic education programmes are seen ss a planned series for 
events for a different number of learning objectives to be 
achieved. This series of events are seen as basic in the 
sense that they represent a minimum preparation to cope 
with life in terms of playing defined economic and social 
roles. 


Rural areas are taken to mean areas which are neither urban, 
-e. housing agglomerations with a population exceeding, 

say, 1,500 persons (this varies from country to country 
according to specific conditions), or suburban. In the 
latter case, the great shanty belts which circle the 
cities in developing countries and which are inhabited 
by displaced persons who have left the rural areas, but 
have not yet been fully assimilated into the urban areas, 
are excluded. Rural areas are characterized by the 
production of food, fish and products of hunting, and 
primary production associated with a subsistence economy 
together with associated artisanal production. 


2. Distinction between ruralising the curriculum and ruralising education . 
In recent. yeare there hae been much talk of both ruralising the 


curriculum and ruralising education. These are, however, different {sésues. 
Ruralising the curriculum exists in perheps three forms: revising the 

existing curriculum so that in Form A everything in the curriculum is 
somehow associated with work on the school farm and what might loosely be 
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called agricultural science (or rural crafts). Form B places moderate 
emphasis on this and Form C concentrates on reading, writing, aritimetic, 
some social studies (embodying nutrition and health education) and some 
general practical work. Which form is desirable is strongly debated in 
many countries and we shall return to the arguments below. 
Ruralising education consists of providing schools in rural areas 
such that all children in rural areas receive primary education. This is a 
matter of social justice and is agreed national policy in developing countries. 
We make this distinction since irrelevant debate. often occurs 
because of a lack of differentiation: between the two concepts. 


3. The three forms of ruralised curriculum 

There is an economic argument’ which it is important to consider 
first of all. As long as better paid jobs (usually in the civil service, 
industry and commerce) can be acquired through more years of education and 
as long as governments do not provide the necessary infrastructure in rural: 
areas for rural jobs to be profitable, rural children will always try to 
acquire more profitable jobs and in this way will continue the so-called 
‘urban drife'. 

To provide Form A of rural curriculum (intensive agricultural 
science or rural crafts) geared to the learning of very specific rural skills 
is considered by some to be excellent preparation for work in the rural 
environment and that, in this case, children will remain in the rural areas 
for their working lives. The argument against this is the economic one 
given above. Apart from this, it is very difficult, using manpower prediction 
studies, to predict more than one or two years ahead the existence of or 
the manpower required for sete of specific skills. Hence, given these two 
major arguments against, it is argued that to provide Form A of rural 
curriculum is the provision of a second-clase education condemning such 
children to rural life for ever. 

To provide Form B (about half-way. between the intensive specific 
skill training and the general education) can be defended and attacked in 
the same way as Form A - only to a lesser extent. 

To provide Form C (regular primary school up-to-date curriculum 
with a general practical bias ~ "To educate the hands as well as the head"), 
it is argued, is the sort of education which will fit children to a changing 

world, and allow them to go for more profitable jobe and further education. 
It is not the place of the school to provide specific skille which can either 
be learned on-the-job, ia the community « or r in non-formal education short 
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courses inich will need to be revised as specific skills change). The 
important phrase in this paragraph is ‘general practical bias', and much 
depends on how this is interpreted. There appear to be two components, 
as far as curriculum development is concerned. The first is practical: work 
which children enjoy. The second is more carefully determined. This 
‘consists of conducting studies of the knowledge, skills and values required 
by the various jobs that school leavers will enter during or after primary 
: school and on the basis of the gamut of occupations existing for them 
extract the general types of knowledge, skills and values which will allow 
children to adapt themselves to the specific tasks they will have to 
undertake in their working lives. 

It is worth mentioning other less important, but nevertheless 
typical arguments against a ruralised curriculum as it exists in many places. 
The primary school teachers (even though many have their own gardens or 
farms), are ill equipped to teach ‘agricultural science’. The tools and 
machinery are often antiquated or elee too modern for the everyday life 
of the village - and so on. 

Ie is also worth mentioning other arguments in favour of ruralising 
the curriculum. Whatever the economic pull of the urban areas, some children - 

‘the majority in fact - will be left in the rural areas and they should be more 
efficient in their daily work. If the school curriculum is adapted to the 
environment, schooling then becomes ‘culturally relevant' for the child. 

Also, it is quite feasible to have good teachers and school farms and there 
is bound to be a multiplier effect of such good farming. 


4. Discussion of some assumptions 
As can be seen by the definition of basic education in the 

hg introduction to this paper, there appears to be an assumption that there are 
certain types of knowledge, skills and values which can be identified for 
either all rural areas or groups of different rural areas within a country 
which it will be necessary for children in those areas to acquire in order 
to cope with the social and economic roles they will have to play in the 
foreseeable future. But how long ie the foreseeable future? Ralph Tyler 
recounts the etory of a rural srea in Nebraska farmed by some 30 farmers 
which within a period of 30 years, due to irrigation, was eventually farmed 
by two persons. If the original 30 farmers' children had been given an 
education to help them cope with farming, how relevant would this have been 
for their actual employment? 6 
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Since no society is static and since the types of employment 
can shift dramatically with increased mechanisation and irrigation, is it 
not the task of educators to educate children such that they are prepared 
for a changing world and learn how to learn in the coming years? Many 
curriculum centres are in fact very concerned with ways in which this can 
be done. 

If we think of the first four or five years of primary education 
in rural (as opposed to urban) areas, can we really identify a set of skills 
which can be inculcated in school which will help children in the work they 
will do and the life they will lead after leaving achool - or should we 
concentrate on a basic general education which will be the same for all 
children inthe country? An argument in favour of education directly related 
to the economic and social roles to be played by school leavers is presumably 
based on the belief that such children will see the relevance of what they 
are doing in school to their expected work life and that their motivation 
for their school work and their interest in school and hence their performance 
will increase (cf. Carroll, 1975). There seems to be another supposition, 
namely, that the children will remain in rural areas and perform their 
economic and social roles more efficiently. 

Against thie we might note that the present urban drift seems, as 
far as the author knows, to be irreversible. Will those children who go to 
urban centres be disadvantaged from having received a 'rural' education? 

It is worth recalling that in developed countries some decades ago it was 
fashionable to conceive of certain parts of the curriculum being different 
for boys and girls - today such differentiated curricula would be frowned 
upon. Again, some time ago there were, through selective educational 
mechanisms, different curricula for what were, in effect, different social 
class groups. With the so-called ‘equality of educational opportunity' 
movement, such differentiated curricula are disappearing. Are we sure today 
of the stability of the economic situation to be able to allocate rural and 
urban children to different curricula? And will both groups feel 'fairly' 
treated, i.e. not discriminated against, if given different curricula? 

In many developing countries there is the concept of education 
for national unity. In other words, an attempt is being made through the 
mechaniem of a set framework of education (and curriculum) to create a more 


homogeneous society. The concept of different curriculum for urban and rural 
is contradictory to the concept of, education for national unity. 
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In reality no curriculum developers conceive of an urban/rural dichotomy. 
This is a falee issue. Rather there is a continuum from very rural to 
very urban which exists in pretty well all developing nations, even though 
certain countries may be characterised as 80 or 90 per cent rural. There 


is, of course, rural and rural, and much depends on what goes under the 
rubric of rural. | 


5. Problems of curriculum development 

Given the scaree resources for curriculum development which exist 
in many countries, can such different curricula be systematically developed 
and can the necessary materials (books, etc.) be produced? 

There is growing consensus on a series of practical steps to be 
taken in systematic curriculum development (see Lewy, 1975): 

1. The identification and specification of the learning 
objectives for a given subject (or set of subjects) at a 
given level of education. 

2. The writing of the materiale and decisions on the accompanying 
teacher and student activities (i.e. the structuring of the 
learning environment). 

3. The try-out of these materiale and activities on selected 
classes and subsequent revision of the materials and activities. 

4. The implementation of this curriculum across the target 
population aimed at. , . 

5. After implementation, a quality control check on how 
efficiently the curriculum is working. 

Implied in the above points is also the notion that the curriculum 
will be continuously (in practice cyclically) reviewed and revised. The 
work involved in executing the above steps is, of course, enormous and in 
most cases it takes a curriculum centre all its time to produce just one 
curriculum for all persons in a country. However, different curriculum 
centres do attempt to produce curriculum for different groups of students 
(see below). 

In terms of book production there are problems of increased costs 
in having different curricula. Take a hypothetical example. Let us assume 
that the necessary studies have been undertaken to identify the objectives 
to be learned in grades 4 - 6. It has been discovered that approximately 
60 per cent of the objectives are common to all children in these grades, 
but that for 40 per cent different (how different?) curricula could be made 
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for different groups of children (say two groups). Aseume also that the 
materials have been produced and tested. Should three separate books be 
produced - one for the 60 per cent common part, one for the 40 per cent in 
group 1, and one for the 40 per cent in group 2, or what? 

In many developing countries it is the national curriculum 
development centre or organization which is responsible for the development 
of all national and sub-national curricula. In some cases there is a 
division of responsibility whereby a certain common curriculum is laid down : 
for the whole country and a certain percentage of the curriculum is left to 
regional or even village determination (e.g. Tanzania). 

One serious difficulty for curriculum centres is that often the 
group of persons designated as responsible for the production of the primary 
school leaving examination are rarely in any way connected with the curriculum 
centre. In many cases the leaving examinations do not reflect the curriculum 
of the last few years of primary school, and yet it is to the examination 
content that the teachers teach. 


6. More specific information 

As has been mentioned above, the urban-rural dichotomy is a false 
one and in reality there is a continuum from very rural to very urban. The 
concept of education for national unity is one of paramount importance. 

Two main trends are beginning to appear in curriculum development 
work for general education, i.e. the first few years of formal schooling. 
In both cases there is a unified national curriculum but it is recognised 
that children within the nation do live in different environments. 

The firet trend is for the curriculum centre to identify particular 
areas where the environments are very different and to prepare for each 
area in turn a special curriculum taking the major objectives of the. national 
curriculum, but adapting them to each area. In this case there is curriculum 
A for Region A, curriculum B for Region B, etc. 

The second trend ie for a curriculum centre (but still with a 
national curriculum) to produce materials appropriate to the environments 
at several points along the continuum. Hence if the curriculum centre were 
producing say a learning unit, several parallel forms would be produced. 
Ultimately it is each local community which should select the parallel form 
for each unit since some environments are similar in some aspects and differ 
in others. This trend, it should be stressed, is at present a hope rather 
than a reality. 9 
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There are several examples, which are well known, of attempts 
at what Unesco has called rural vocational guidance (see Education and Rural 
Environment - 2, Unesco Paris, 1974). These include Unesco's experimental 
projects in the two provinces of Canas and Canchis of Peru, and the 
Namutamba project in Uganda (which has been operating in some 15 primary 
schools). Oratas Barric schools in the Philippines and the clubs of young 
farmers, craftemen and rural extension workers such as exist in the 4-K 
clubs in Kenya and the 4-H clubs in the US are yet other examples. These, 
however (with the exception of the Namutamba project), are all at the 
secondary level. The experiments under way in basic education at the primary 
level are in their infancy and curriculum workers in this area in developing 
countries are not prepared to be quoted on their projects until their 
governments have cleared such reports after the proven success of such 
projects - and most are still on-going: 


» 


7. Examples 

Three examples will be given here. 

a). The Namutamba Project 

The general aim (see The Evaluation of the Namutamba Pilot Project, 
by E.A. Yoloye and S.T. Bajah, ICEE, Ibadan, July 1975) of the project was 
"to improve living conditions in a selected rural area and to assist the 
children, youth and adults to prepare for effective and rapid integration 
into the social, cultural and economic development of Uganda". 

The specific aims were: 

1. To explore and demonstrate ways and means of checking the rural 
exodus through the provision of sound experiences in general 
education, pre-vocational and vo:ational education. 

2. To ensure a complete primary educational cycle to the greatest 
number of children. 

3.. To introduce new curriculum content, teaching methods and 
materials in the primary schools and in pre~ and in-service 
teacher training. 

4, To undertake or strengthen post-primary services and pre- 
vocational and vocational skills. 

5. To provide functional literacy, general education, crafts, 
nutrition and health education for youth and adults. 

6. To collect data on factors likely to impede or facilitate 
education in its task of assisting in the integrated rural 
development. ‘ 10 
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7. To provide data and information which may make it possible for 
other countries facing similar problems to benefit from the 
experience of the project. 

There were basically three phases in the implementation of the 

project: 

1. Development of a functional rural science curriculum. 

2. Development of a rural-oriented primary education. 

3. Development of comprehensive formal and non-formal educational 
programmee for moral development. 

The project was run in Namutamba Teacher Training College and 15 

associated primary schools. The evaluation compared results on cognitive 
and affective measures between the Namutamba T.T.C. and seven other T.T.C.'s 

' in Uganda, and between the Namutamba Demonstration School Primary 7 and two 
other schools (P. 7) not in the project. 

The evaluation report makes fascinating reading dealing with 
different groups' differing perceptions of the aim of the project, the 
difficulties of implementation and community involvement, the effect on 
teachers, and the lack of teachers’ and tutors' guides. The comparisona of 
the Teacher Training College activities are also of interest, but here we 
shall report the main findings concerning the Primary 7 pupils. > 

a). Interest in science was higher in the demonstration school. 

b). Concerning pupile’ attitude to working in a rural area: 

i). a higher percentage of Namutamba children than those in 
other schoole are prepared to work in their home; but 
ii). a higher percentage of Namutamba children would like 
to work in the big city (Kampala) than children in other 
schools. 

Ie would seem that the project has not reduced the attraction of 
the big city for these children... : oo payne oii 

c). The project has had positive effects on the attitude of 

children towards farming and (say the evaluators) if these 
attitudes persist the drift away from agriculture is likely 
to be substantially reduced. at 

Thie fe a small pilot experiment and evaluation, and clearly will 
need to be replicated. (It will in fact soon be spread to another four areas.) 
However, it is an example of a curriculum (for formal teacher training and 
formal echooling) being developed with a practical bias butygot at the 
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expense of the general academic education. It is closest to Form B 
described above. The Ugandan Curriculum Centre is now preparing non-formal 
educational curriculum for adult involvement. 


b). The Pahang Tenggara Development Project 


The development of an experimental curriculum for the Pahang Tenggara 


development project is currently being undertaken by the Malaysian Curriculum 
Development Centre. The following is an excerpt from a paper prepared by the 
Malaysian Curriculum Development Centre on their work on this project, 
prepared in June 1975. 


The Pahang Tenggara (South East Pahang) area, would, in its initial 
stages be ‘rural’, its economy being agro-based, but within a short 


span ot time it is envisaged that tne area would become ‘urbanised’. 


The project would ensure that the programme in the school will 
have to be made relevant to the pupils' environment. This will mean 
taking into consideration the existing environment as well as the 
anticipated environment that the children will be in, and making 
appropriate provision for these factors in the curriculum. Hence, 
certain modifications in the curriculum will have to be made in 
order to achieve modernity goals, at the same time children should 


not. be alienated from the national system of education. 


The objectives of the project ares 


(a) To make eincation more useful and relevant to the local 


environment. 


(b) To make effective use of resources of the environment to 


stimulate learning opportunities and interest. 


(c) To include in the education of Pahang Tenggara not only 
items that are familiar locally but also those that are 
expected of them to know when living in different environment. 


Thus aspects of rural and urban should be taught. 

(4). To allow some flexibility in the school time table, social 
interaction between individuals and opportunities for 
individual development, including special programmes for 
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(e) To see that there is integration between Pre-school education 
and primary school education and between Upper Primary and 
Lower Secondary educatione 


(f) To include participation of community in certain areas of 
the curriculum where ever possible. 


Plans and activities for the achievement of the above objectives: 


_ To achieve objectives (a), (b) and (c) the team proposes to 
modify the contents of the present syllabuses so that the general 
headlines are common or similar for all schools in Malaysia, but 
the detailed contents should also include illustrations or examples 
taken from the local environment in Pahang Tenggara, so that not 


~. only will the children of Pahang Tenggara learn items commonly set 


for all children in Malaysia, they will also learn of the resources 
present in their local environment, in the hope nat is taught in 
their school can be of use to them locally. i, 

' Following with’this is the using of environment for development 
of different aspects of the curriculum, for example a study of the 
environment will throw a problem to be solved by the children and in 


_ order to solve the problem they will need to develop skills. Thus 


the team hopes to provide these possibilities of developing children's 
skills through direct experiences with situations, professions and 


events present in ‘the local environment. To achieve the objective (d) 
we propose a cliange in the present techniques of teaching and to 


improve clas organisation. This change in style will be in two 


stagese— 


1e. to teach by groups rather than as a whole class 


- = 1s Qe to devise teaching techniques and flexible classroom 


organisation. Some teachers may progress to an integrated 
approach to learninge For this the project is working with 
the Integrated Curriculum Project at the Centre in 

producing materials for teachers and in its trials in the 
schools. The project team will also attend the Integrated 
Curriculum Projects' Seminar in July 1975. 
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Remedial programmes for the slow learners and undegthieving children 


¢ 


The team sees the imporlance ur some form of remedial 
programmes especially in Pahang Tenggarae The existing schools in 
Pahang Tenggara have pupils who are of different backgrounds. In 
ie Bukit Ibam Primary School some children aged 10 years old or more are 
still learning with children of 6 years old in Std. I and the same 
happens in other classes of the schoole These over=aged children 
have been kept away from schooling as there are no schools in their 
home areas at the margins of Pahang Tenggarae With the development 
of Pahang the parents have moved closer to the scheme and have put 
them in the existing schools there. These children of different 
backgrounds and different ages who are in the same classroom 
certainly need special attention and programmes which will help them 
in their eiucation. Although a new teaching technique which carries 
out groupwor’: will be introduced, the team feels that special 
: programmes be included where more individual attention is given to 1. 
aes . each pupil who needs remedial work especially in the fields of aes * 
reading, mathematics, and language. Therefore the team will work closely 
with the Multiple class teaching project. For objective (e) the team 
has recommended the integration of Fre=school education into Primary 
School and this is done through first the inclusion of Pre-school 
education in the Primary School building and under the supervision of 
the head of Primary School. Further integration of curriculum in this 
5 field will be worked out later. 


In the educational planning for Pahang Tenggara it is essential 
‘ to ensure that there is continuity between the primary and secondary 
. stages of education, because the children who move into Pahang Tenggara a 
mass weve Jnave suffered one break in their education. Therefore the project team om 
plans to investigate into the possibilities of a liaison between 
’ Primary and Secondary Schools. ‘The liaison may be achieved by: 


1- Continuity between primary and Secondary Syllabi; 


2. Visits of children and staff between schools, for eege primary 
children in Standard Six should become familiar with the 
school building and meet their future teachers before they 
‘leave the primary schools; 1 4 


* 
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3e Designing a new primary pupils record card which when 
completed will be sent to the secondary school at the time 


of transfer, 


4. Designing activities which require co-operation of staff of 


both schools. 
Community involvement in the curriculum 


The project team plans to make Kindergartens in Pahang Tenggara 
as nucleating centres possibily for not only the organising of 
community play-grounds but mainly for helping parents to carry out 
those simole practices which facilitate good child development, so that 
later there is no need for compensatory education. To carry out these 
activities the team has plans for Community workshops and for recording 
local cultural activities~and occupation of the local people. This 
community work ils the beginning of important involvement of local 
people at the early stage of school in Pahang Tenggara. Further 


‘involvement of the local people is still to be studied and it is hoped 


with the proposed community workshops a plan will be developed towards 
participation of parents with skills in the creative practical areas of 
the school curriculum, and thus maintaining and allowing local crafts 
to survive. 


A_broad outline of the project's activities in Primary School 
Stage I-«- 


Working towards building up a t-ntative curricular model for 
schools in Pahang Tenggara. 


(a) Research and investigation on the existing curriculum of 
Primary School. 


(b) Gathering curricular materials for the tentative model. 


The tentative model curriculum for Pahang Tenggara will have 
these features: 


(4) A different approach. (groupwork & integrated) 


(2) Inclusion of local environment elements as illustrations, 
as much as possible. The team proposes to work on 1 5 
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- subjects like Science, Mathematics, Local Studies and 
Health Science of Std. II. It hopes also to get the help 


of the teachers teaching these subjects. 


(3) Remedial programmes for the slow learners. The team 
proposes to assess the type of remedial required and to 
work with Bahagian-bahagian Sekolah (Remedial teachers) 
and Project Compensatory Education (materials) to carry 


out these programmes. 


(4) Comunity involvenent. “he team proposes to carry out the 
investigation towards this in conjunction with the 
estavlishment of Kindergartens in Primary Schools in 


Pohang Tenggarae 


(5) Continuity in education. The team proposes to see that in 
bus taing peecerculer model, the curricular materials are 
nottiuplicated and that there is continuity from pre-school 
to Yrimary, from Lower Primary to Upper Primary and from 


Upper Primary to Lower Secondary education. 


Stage II - 


Trial of the model of Pahung Tenggara Curriculum for Std. II 
in Pre=Pilot Schools in Pahang Tenggara 


stage Itt . 


Evaluation and liodification on the Curricular model 


stage IV «= 


Trial of the modified model in Pilot Schools in Pahang 
Tenggara 


Stage V = 


Presentation to Central Curriculum Committee 


The following activities have been carried out or are planned 


(a) To review the existing curriculum programme in schools both 
at primary and secondary levels, and to identify areas of 
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strengths and weaknesses, in particular, its application in 
existing land development schemes; 


(b) To study in existing land deveiupwent schenes - 


i) occupational aspirations of pupils; 


ii) educational aspirations of parents for their children; 
iii) perceptions of pupils and parents of the role of schools; 
iv) attitudes and perceptions of teachers in such schools. 


(c) To anticipate and analyse the socio-economic cultural changes 
that will take place in Pahang Tenggara and to translate 


them into curricular specifications; 


(d) To design and try out tentative curricular models for 
schools in Pahang Tenggara; 


(e) To develop teachers’ inZstructional and pupils’ learning 
materials:as well as teacher orientation programmes and 
teaching-learning situations for Pahang Tenggara schools; 


(£) To evaluate the products of the project and to develop 
strategies for wider application of the product in Pahang 


Tenagara and similar land development schemes in other parts 
of the country. 


The project team has carried out work and investigation to 
achieve objectives (a) and (b), through 


(i) a study of the present syllabuses of Primary School 
(stds. I + III ) , 
(ii) Visits of Primary Schools in Felda Areas 


(iii) Interviews with heads and teachers of Primary Schools . 


(iv)” The use of questionnaire to determine parents’ aspiration 
of children's education in Felda areas and the type of 
parents’ participation in school work. 


(vy) A set of questions to determine the nature of pre= 
school curriculum and its integration in the primary 
school. . 


a 
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(vi) Tests on Reading, Mathematics and Bahasa Malaysia. 


As far as objective (c) the team proposes that the work is 


put a side at a later date when more ch nges and movement of people 


are anticipated in Pahang Tenjgarae For objectives (d), (e) and (f) 


the team proposes to carry them out when the findings of the work 
for objectives (a), (b) are analysed, organised and confirmed. ° 
Thus for the year 1975 the team has to complete the findings from 


work set to cover objectives (a) and (b). 


Findings from cctivities already carried out 


From the stucy of syllabuses, visits to Primary Schools in 
Felda and Pahang Tenggara, interviews with heads of the schools 
visited and parents of Felda areas and also from the feedback of 
instruments uscd in these areas when determining the aspiration of 
parents, pupils towards education, the team has reached this 


conclusion. 


(a) Syllabuses: Th: contents of most subjects in Primary 
schools are too full. Very often many items in the 
syllabuses are duplicated. Resources from the local 
environment which can be effective illustrations to 
some items in the syllabuses are left out. The 
common content syllabuses as they are now appear to 
benefit more urban children as the contents tend to 
consistJitems more common and familiar in urban 
surroundings, where ‘as elements ii the rural are 


nore often been left out. 


(b) Teaching approach: The method of teaching which is 
commonly carried out in schools to-day shows 


wecoknesses, such as? | 


(i) There is not much provision allowed for individual 


development because of rigid teacher centred 
curriculum and rigid classroom organisation 


(ii) There is little social interaction between 


individualse Social interaction more often occurs 


only during intervalse Thus opportunities for 


Bs 
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expressing one's ideas or conversing freely are 
lacking. 


(c) Application: The team feels that there is still a great deal 
of scope for the application of whatever is learnt in 
school in actual life. A close relationship between 
subject contents and environment is still lacking in 


our education. 


are 


(d) Intecr:tion: Very little has been done towards further 
integration between Pre-school education and Primary 
School education or between Upper Primary School 


education and Lower Secondary education. 


(e) Community involvement: The team finds that in Felda areas 
community participation in extra rural activities is 
most encouraginge The participation is mostly through 
parent - teachers’ associations and it consists only of 
assistance for sports, Speech Day etc. The community 
participation as such could be geared to a more 
beneficial work if its involvement is organised in the 
areas of curriculum. 


This is clearly a curriculum being prepared for one area of a 
country but attempting to keep a ‘national curriculum’. We would categorise 


it as Form C of rural curriculur. 


c). An African project 
In a country in central Africa, which is 90 per cent rural, a 

new curriculum reform for primary echools is beginning. Because of such 
political goals as national unity and the creation of the African personality, 
it has been decided that the general objectives will be the same over the 
whole country. But since the country embraces environments running along a 
continuum from very rural to urban, an attempt will be made to create an 
‘environment oriented’ education to fit the different environments in the 
country. 


heen 


A fairly large (in terme of scope, not of people) research project 


; has been initiated to collect information on three main sets of factors. 


* 
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1. Information on schools: for example, what is the physical 
state of the school buildings, the qualifications of teachers, 
the quality of practical teaching particularly in rural science ~ 
and school farming. : 

2. Information on the present employment pattern of school leavers. 

Not only is thie information on the types of employment entered 
by school leavers, but also on the broad types of knowledge and 
skills required in those jobs. 

3. Information on the variation among environments. This information 

includes for a sample of school communities: 
i). the level of agriculture 
ii). the infrastructure, e.g. roads, electricity, water 
iii). the land-tenure system 
iv). the traditional culture, e.g. traditions and customs 
associated with different points in the life cycle of an 
individual, formal traditional and modern forms of groups 
and their customs 
v). crafts and technology practised at present 
vi). the oral tradition, e.g. stories, proverbs and riddles 
classified by language groups 
vii). the occupation aspirations and expectations of parents 
and children. 

These data will be analysed in order to identify and characterise 
relatively homogeneous environmental zones - probably some five to seven of 
which will be for the urban towns. After this, it is hoped to identify 
curriculum content elements (such as different types of crop-growing or 
crafts) which differ from zone to zone. Thus, the specific objectives 
will differ from zone to zone, but will be consistent with the overall 
general objectives of education set down for the whole country. The skills 
will be of a general nature even though the immediate application may well 
be specific. 

The data will also be used to examine the practicability and 
applicability of some of the aims of the proposed educational reform, e.g. 
how can the school and community be integrated, what might the scope of school 
school production be, etc. 

A policy report will be made on the basis of this research to the 
government, which may accept, modify or reject it. If it is accepted totally ag 
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or in a modified form, the aim will be to produce materials (mostly teachers' 
handbooks) some of which will be the same for all zones and some of which 
will be produced in parallel forms - one form for each zone, such that each 
form is suitable to the environment of the particular zone for which it is 
produced. 

Whether the curriculum centre will suggest which zonee should use 
which form or whether teachers will be trained to select the form most suitable 
for them and how the actual printing production and compilation of different 
forms into sets will take place is not yet determined, since this is for 
some two to three years' time. 

However, the general approach is of interest. Again, this will be 


a Form B type of ruralised curriculum, but in a flexible form for the whole 
country. : 


Conclusions 

In most developing countries the use of the curriculum to achieve 
national unity is very important and, therefore, the general curricular 
objectives must be the same for all children in the country. The urban/rural 


‘dichotomy is a false iseue since, in reality, there is a rural-urban continuum. 


Since environments differ, the curriculum should mould with the environments 
in terms of the specific curriculum objectives relating to the environment. 
Two trende are appearing: a) to adapt the curriculum to a specific area, and 
b) to create a series of parallei forms of the curriculum (with the same 
reneral objectives) such that schools in different environments may have 
different combinations of modules appropriate to their environment. 

tt is dangerous in regular schooling to teach specific skills, 
given the rapid changes encountered in the specific skille required by the 
market. Rather the school should teach general skills which will enable the a 
pupils in their later lives to learn different types of specific skills. 2 
The specific skills should be learned in the community, on the job, or | 
through short courses (usually under the umbrella of non-formal education). 

The practical problems of such curriculum development and materials 
production are great, but serious efforts are being made in this direction. 
The use of evaluation and research is beginning to play a much larger role 
in this work than hithertofore. 

It is an extremely dubious assumption to think that the ruralising 
of the curriculum alone will keep children in rural areas. What seems more 
promising is the concept of ‘integrated’ rural development whese basically 
the economic changes occur first very closely followed by the educational 
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The Primary School Achievement and the Community Backgrounds Implications 
for Curriculum Rerorm. 


, Introduction 
The present interest in basic education derives from a number of large assum— 

- ptions about the cost, ineauity and irrelevance of much that goes on in primary | 
schools in the Third World. A good deal of this critique is convincing ( and 
could, arguably, aonly enually strongly to the primary schooling of the ind- 
ustrialised world); however, some of the current analysis is at a level of 
generalisation rather remote from the practical achievements and difficulties 
of rural primary schools, and does not therefore s:~gest to the various nat= 

‘ jonal authorities concerned with curriculum development any very concrete set of .. 


— 


issues to be tackled. 


This naver accordingy attempts to narrow the field by focusing rather more 
shtply on the vresent achievement of nrimary schooling (with data that is pre= : 
dominantly Africay). A) It examines what is actually achieved in the tradit- 


geen 


ional six to eight years of primary education, and what lessons can be derived 
from this for centrally-directed curriculum development. B) It sets this inesch= | 
onl learnine within the wider context of the skills and work experience acquired | 
at home during the primary cycle, and C) subsequently within the kind of eae 
opnortunities immediately available to primary school leavers. D) Given the 
present mix of school and community inputs to primary education, it considers 
the potential of basic education. 


A. ‘The Achievement of Traditionel Primary Schools. | 
i. The Fabric | . 
In perhaps most village communities, the largest collaborative enterprise ) 
is the primary echool. Physically, it constitutes the biczest connected 
sequence of buildings in the area, even though the stvle of construction may : 
alter from mud-and-wattle, to wooden off-c:ts, to permanent stone or concrete ie 
block structures, depending on the prosverity of the village. Although in 
@ number of countries, primary school building is the responsibility of local rf 
authorities or of central fzovernment, in many others the entire capital and ‘ 


\ 
4 


* 


' gunning cxsts of primary school building cre laid upon the local communitv, : 
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_ at'ter Independence, and now, some ten years later, et least five or six African 
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with the result thnt the primary school is usually the major continuing focus of 
self-help for local families. Other projects, such as dans, dips, water scheme— 
8 and clinics, create once for a1] demands for findreising, but the local 


school is constantly devendent on villare finance. Irdeed, for two reasons 


this local iuvestment in school is inerensing. "irstly, very larve numbers 

of roral communities are auite suddenly no loneer content with the rather basic 
facilities th-t nrimary schools offered in the 1940s to the early 1%60s - 

the thatched roore, mud floors, rudimentary desks and window-onenings without ’ 
slass and (Crume. Members of school committees are aware of the style of iy 
school that can be found in th: capital city and the municinalities, and,however 
inappronriate it mov annear to advocates of lowcost schooling, they are determine 
ed, throueh yenrly levies uvon the parents, to convert the old temporary ond semi- 
cermanent buildines into modern strvctures with concrete floors, steel window 
franes n’d permanent roofs. This upyradine and local pride in modern schools “a 
is not a movement that could easily be checked. Indeed, despite the more than 
160° rise in the cost of certain building materials in the last two years, there 
do little evidence that this transfornation of school property is slowins down. 
In the more pregressive rural areas of Kenya, for instance, it “is common for the” 
rarents to reise between 20,000 K Sh. and 30,000 K.Sh. annually to construct two 
permanent classrooms. (= £1,250 to £1,750 Stg. ) Secondly, the modernisation _ | 
of school oremises is increasins in nace hecause of the urzent demands to expand 
access to primery schools. In a number of countries at this time. there is 
whet could he called a second phase in the attempt to universalise primary 
school attendance. The first great expansion took place just prior to and 8 


countries are launching a sevond phase. 
The implicationsof these trevds for strategies of basic educetion ere worth oN, 
hearing in mind. A movement is afoot which is hent on upcrading the fabric - 
7 of primary schools. Unlike secondarv education where in the post-Independe ce \ 
period local+comnunities and ae -vernments modelled their new schools upon the va 
handful of hich cost cnlonial institutions, the primsry school sector may now . 
be characterised as determined not to renlic: te in the Independence era the 
dow costs and simple materials of the cslonial "bush' schools. It may be 
safely assumed that any suggestion (particularly from outsiders) thet this ex- 
revaive and continuing investment in bricks and mortar has somehow been mis- 
placed will not he readily received. ne aspect of the basic education philo- 7 
adade in that buildings should be mul eeAnUrDe rey so that chy can be as easily 23 
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used for adult literacy as for children’s education or for voluntary programmes. 
Such buildines were common in the e:rliest decades of African schooling, but 
inereesingly us str-etures tecome permanent and purpose-built , the furniture 
and senting in, say, infant classes become s ecialised, and like their counter- 
parts in the West, their use becomes restricted acorrdingly. 


ii. Democratisation and access. 
The issue of democratisation ond equity is another area of central importance 


_to the concent of basic education. Bef. rc however, cataloguing the shortcom~ 


ings, it is worth just examininz the achievements of the prinary sch 01 in this 
sphere. A good case can be made out that the primary school is very much the 


common or community schools this vhrnse may he given an extra layer of meaning 
in Tanzania, but in most other céiinmtries also the primary, level is already a 
~ eonmunity school in much more than name. For example, unlike Europe where 


schooling is are-snecific, it is still very uncommon in Africa for access to 
schooling to be determined by are. Even thourh,therefore, in general the ace 


of primary school stvdents is falling, the snan of age within any class can still | 


be five to eight years. This widesoread lack of discrimination on grounds of 


“age or size is itself a sympathetic recognition of the poverty and irregular 


cash income in the rural areas. The children of poor or fatherless families 


will have to enter late if they arelto enter school at all, and allowance is tak-) 


en of their having periodically to drop out and earn money full-time for a year 


or 80. _ Theres may be an official line discouraging overare stujents from enter= 


ins or completing school, but in practice hesdmasters who accent twenty-year- 


. Olds as ‘fourteen’ are maintaining access to the common primory experience. - 
This is undoubtedly a difficulty for statisticians, but it does allow primary 


schools to nlav an important vart unofficially in adult literacy. 


_ The primary level is also common in the sense thet only the harest minimum 


‘of uniform is required. Unlike secondary schools, there is hardly a shoe or 
a sock to be seen in any rural prinary school class, and no distinction between 


the basic uniform of Standard One avd thot of the top class in the school. It 
certainly cannot be suggested that the rural primary school, through dress of 


_ privileses, somehow separates its pupils from the 'real' life of the villace. 


6 
Indeed, the issue of inequity is much more likely to arise from the determin- 


ation to construct classrooms on a per with the provision in the main towns. 


‘For many countries, this ishn aspect of the rather mar‘ed difference between 24 | 
urban and rural primary schools. The former are often dutlt free of onst to. 
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the parents in the towns, and are frenuently blessed with facilities that 
even the most determined selfhelp school committee cannot match in the country= 
side. Sven in the poorer areas of Nairobi, for instance, municinal schools will 
hnve tanned water, electric light, sizeable classrooms and staffroom, headmaster's; 
office, hich quality office equipment, class libraries and desks. All these 

re provided free to the parents and children, as well as watchmen and grounds= 
men, -1d 9 school clerk. Ry contrast in the rural areas, every one of these 
items is the responsibility of the parents. The consequence of tryine to 

orovide even 1 few of these hes the ef'ect of maine the annual building fund or 
levy in the rural areas too hich for some parents to afford. 


iii Knowledve , skills and values. 
franted thrt there is nothing special about the status of primary school 
sturents - indeed their most important characteristic is this very ordinariness 
~ it te still neces*ary to exomine what is :ctually learnt in these traditional 
primmry schools. The successes and failures in this snhere may well be surcest- 
ive for any currisular packame associated with basic education for rural areas. 
It is in fact notoriously difficult to gauge what fundamental competencies | be 
-'suecessfully tr nemitted in gchaolsy, since the schools! own measurins rods ; 
(examinations) are not necessarily designed to assess these broad goals. More 
often than not, the schonls* ow examinations are a confirmation of a particular 
teaching methodoloywy. Tt may therefore be useful first to say a word about the 
teaching style common to so many primary schools. . 


a) Methodolosys 

“ne of the rajor anprrent innovetions in primary schools js that the lower , 
tad ‘rdg have taken on some of the ermnventions widesvread in the West. In 
classes one to three, it is really now ouite.common for children to he taurht = = « 
in erouns rather than in the clnssroom format, and in the official syllabus and | : 
teaching literature the activity methods and child-centred methods associated with 
“all eroun work will be detailed. Meanwhtle in the curriculum development — 
ce tres at the notional level, teachers! notes and pupil texts have been gener-. 
ated encouraging the creative. use of local materi: 1se As a result of this there 
ig a noticeable impset in the classriome, but lnckine the mass of. expendable ; 
new and secondhand materials that the Western infant teacher can take for | 
er ntedy there is a terdency for the activity mothod to be restricted in its 
Scopes Thus, in one. country, every Standard wo class will have a mud game 
park a8 a ‘centre of interest’; it may well remain in the class throughout 26 
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the year, and what was therefore only a sugres tion about a new kind of aotivity 
becomes in fact an essential but sometimes solitary demonstration that such new. 
methods are at work. 


These herinninres of child=centred activities have heen mentioned because like 
the parallel movement in renlacing temporary with permanent buildi gs, they 
reflect -even in a small way- a determination to have the same kind of initial 
learning exnerience os the West, or as theore favoured primary schools of the 
African canitals. In fact, at the very point when hasic educationists are 
beconing intérested in the possibility of a minimum four year cycle of education, 
these first few years arefin Africa being incrensingly reg rded as a mere prelim = 
inary to a full primary course. By contrast, in the colonial period, in many 
oirts of Africa, the four-year cycle was a reality, with the great majority ‘of 
those who went to school at all receiving the four years of elementary education, 
and then failing to proce:d to: the upper primary, With the coming of Indep- ‘: 

endence, four-year schooling was as rapidly as vossible converted into full 
privary, and in some countries, such as Tanzania, the last of the old four-year. 
enlonial schnols disapneared through uperading just @ year or two ago. In. 1975. 
Zambia is still in the process of providing to some of the noorer rural areas_ 
educ tion beyond Crade Four. For these reasons, there is likely to be opposition 
initially to any curr’ ‘oular package in the 1970s which‘ su-rests that four years 
of education are enough for the poorer parts of Africa. 


Whatever the changes in methodolocy in the lower primary school, much less seems 
to have chanced in the upper years of. orimary schooling. | Pupils | move back ‘into 
class teyching rv ther than group teaching, and the delivery system suddenly becomes 
_ much more formal and subject based. Suddenly, too, the emphasis is on acouiring 
the corpus of ‘knowledge, tho: memorising and testing it, class »fter class up till 
the :ext critical ‘election exnmination at the end of primary school. Typically, 
from Standard Four, the teacher will read out. the daily material from the teacher's 
book, there will be. some. questions, and the es ential notes will be put on the . 
blackboard and meticulously covied down. Although there has often been a prod- 
igious amount of text book production undertaken at the national curriculum dev- 
el>pment centres, in some ways pupil dependenoy’on the teacher has increased 4 
since Indevendence. Given the enormous increises in enrolment, and the uncert- 
ainties of receiving or re lacing pupils® texts in the rural areas, it has para- . 
dozically become more common (out ide tow's) for pupils to be without individual | 
texts than it: was ten years ego in some arens. Apart, therefore, from ‘sharing a 
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a basic English or Maths text, it is quite vossible for a pupil to have to rely 

_ on teachers’ notes exclusively from Standard Four to Standard Six or Seven. An... 
ex mple from a Stindard Four class jotter mny hel:..to illustrate th complexities 
of this Btpeae as well as the te dency for Imowledce to be transferred to 

| pupils ina st. te that is apha predigested, categorised and ready for memor- 


7 isations- i? 
Pandang Plants ; 
Plants can be divided into two main croups. Green Plants and Non-ereen plants. 
| 1. Green plants have in them a green substance called chlorophyll] which helps 
them to make food. 
@. Noneereen pli ts do not have chlorophyll so they cannot “ake their own food... 
~~~}; “freen plants can be further d°vided ints two sroups 1)°flowerttig” slants’ 7) °° 
non-flowerin= rlants. 
‘Flowering Platst= — 
®loworine rlants ean be further divided inte two Brouns. ; 
a) monocotyledens bh) Dientyledons ; 
Nonoantyletonss : 
1. Flarts gow from seeds which hnve one seed leaf 
co Their .. roots are many roots growing from one olace and spreading out to all. 
ditr ctions. CBs maize, sugrr care and wheat. 
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~ Diertyledonss ce a 
‘1. Dicotyledons crow from seeds that have two seed leaves. bm 
>. They have a tan root, one main root ond other smaller roots coming out from ite «| 


This methodology emvhasises thé piiahen Walesa aeleines mononoly of know= 
ledge, and in a situation where the child is unlikely to cossess even a single : 
fietion or nonfiction bo»k of his own, there is not much scope for the home ¥ 

- to oamnessute: for some of the barrenness of the school. If we are to consider | 
what attitudinal lessons are derived from this methodology, it is difficult 
to su-rest that it makes the children self-reliant in the acquisition of further 


women oven mote rateyant knowledtes ~~ een ae Se 
b) Le ange und Literacy skills. “ 

In the majority af countries. that mre not able on Linguistic and roti tient 
grounds to decide for a single national looe:1 language as the medi um of in- . 
s'ruetiony the problem of methodology, outlined above, is made even more complic= se 


atod by the use of foreion languages. In assessing therefore the languare 
competency of a Standrrd Four or Seven pupil, it is very difficult ‘to g: PEELS, 
iso ak ut the primary school achiev-ments T. give an examples é | f 7 i 


7 The lanauage of hone and church in the rural aress will be a mother tongues ' 
Particularly gince Indevendence, there has been a te dency for Enelish or l’rench 
to he introduced {rom Standard One, backed up in some countries by educational _ ‘ 
TY .nd school brondeasta. In re tencher training colleges, there has atten 
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been enc uragement to use the foreign languare through the direct method from 


the heginning, and an enormous oublishing procramme confirms the official stetus 
‘of the foreign ‘languave in the lower primary. In practice, however, many . 


teachers in rural »reas find it impossible to use a foreign language satisfact- 


orily ag the vehicle of instruction, and they try instead t» achieve. competency 


child in 1975, who had eonsistently been in the top quartile of her classs 


in the children's mother torque. They are just about to achieve this towards 
the end >f Standard, Three ( indeed some children can write auite an adeouate 


letter at this stege), when they move over almost fulltime to the for-icen lang= 
“unges. From now on all the exercise books will be written in the foreign lang- 

uage, with the possible excertion of a jotter for the national lingua france  __ 
Beis Swehili. From now on also, es in the colonial period, many schools att- 


emot to erad'onte any use of the mother toneue in the class or the comnound. In 


one country, for instance, a niece of wood is given out by tenchers in some _ 


schools at the beginning of the days the child given it has to try to get rid 


of it to any other child he hears sneaking the mother tongue, and so the baton 
chanes hands through the dey. At the end of the last period, the teacher 
calls up to the front of the class and canes all those who made the mistake of 
snenking “their own language some time that day. 

It is, furthermore, not vossible to assess competence in this foreign lang- 
uae by a cursory examination of the pupils’ notebooks. As wehave explained, 
these revresent a more or less accurate copy of what the teacher has put on 
the bonrd. So , short of asking the pupil to exnlain in his own language, 


eee eee 


is understood. Here is an example from a history jotter of a Standard Four 


Rulers and Workers in Egypt 


In ancient Egypt there were two classes of people 

1. The rulers who were educated. 

‘2¢ The workers who did all the building «nd farming. 

3. The King or pharaoh lived in a big house surrounded by his nobles and 
oc urt officers. 

4. The priests were honourable people and had many privileces and they were 
rich and also they had much influ nce over the king and his people. 

5+ In this land of two rivers there arose a king called Hamrobi. 


In this short. pasae, the child (of eleven years) had no understanding et all — 
of the following words: " ancient, classes, pharaoh, surrounded, nobles, court, 
officers, priests, honourable, privileces, influence, arose.’ Naturally the | 


situation will improve in the next three years of primary education, but lacking 


fe a ar 28 
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( or-in English or French) it is difficult to gouge how much of what is copied 


dey or en petit 


2s 2. Ocean 


terre ts, 


women ts frouns, co«onerative activities, extension work, selfhely enternrises in-"~ 


E 
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supplementary readers or reinforcement from the home, the teacher's spoken 
Enelish and notes remain the Sole source of the foreign language. Therefore 
iifthe child does not succeed in entry to secondary education, his or her compet~ 
ece in Enelish con vanish in a fraction of the time it tok to be acauired. 


there are no ensy solutions for countries with a complex linsuistic situation. 
Indeed, the laneu.ge dilemma is put into even sharper focus if it is looked at 
from the persective of basic education. Most of the fundamental learning re~ , 
quirements of rursl urens can (and in many cases are) got across in the local 


mother tongue3 this is particularly true of young and older adults meeting in 


vilving the local “P or loenl Chief. It is only when it comes to the civic 
dimension of husic education th: t the problem arisess the rural sreas clearly 


_ a9 need to be able to compete effect‘ vely with the towns for access to the 


publie and private sectors of the economy. And as lorig as city children end 
city schools have a considerable advartage in their use of the national lingua 
frecrca and the major foréign lanruace, rural parents will find it hard to 

accent that the nrosent long aporenticeship in Enclish or French can be short= 
circuited by some briefer curricular packazee This is not to say that the prese 
ent methodology of: learni-e must bo retained, but it does suerest that for 
learning ina three-lancuare situation, there are no very dramatic short cuts 
just waiting to he discovered. 


c) Skills in Schools 


—f>) meny observers, the worst failinm of the primary school is the alleged 


sey ]Lldessness of the thorsands whos leave it every year. Wahave stizeested 


that achievine Lineingse competency elone consumes a food deal of school ties 


and then there are the other subjects that need to be carried up to the primary 
oe 


le vine examination. Incrensingly towards the end of the primary cycle, the’ 
eximinable subjects dominate the timetable, and it is not therefore surprising 
that tasie skill scouisition is not given any attention anart from a few courte 
res, such as Tanzgnnia where there is a political commitment to nroductive 
labour, ond Zanbia, vhere the claims of school production have only very recent= 
ly achieved prominence. This lack of attention, is not simply a ouestion of 


vio the backwash effect from the. selection examination, for. there is sufficient. 


evidence from the colonial period alone to show that some bisic agriculture,. 


woodwork or masonry could with stall numbers be quite effectively taught and ex- 


bernie 
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amined in the upper primary schools. Contemporary innoviation too in the 
examination process in Bast Africa sucgests that the following rather barren 
exnmple of a new moths multiple choice question from a 1974 leaving exam can 
quita rendily be improveds 

A+ BeaA 

What property does this show? 

1. The commnut:tive property of addition 

“. Identity property of multiplication 
3. Distributive property 

. 4. Identity property of addition 
It is not therefore thet there is something unalterable in the present style 

of .examination, but rather that in a number of countries a policy decision has 
been taken agninst making the schools an instrument of skill accuisition. Ine 
steed, echoolshave one or two handcraft/domestic science periods a week, in 
which the boys will often do a little modelling in weod ond the girls a little 
crewing. It igof course possible, as the exemple of Tanzania shows, for 
primary scho»ls to mount quite elaborate projects in agriculture, but it is 
much more difficult for thdschool as an institution to insure that there is : 
Significant productivity, or that basic learning about avriculture or craft “3 
prietice takes place at the level of the individual. 


on 


The other critical factom that inhibit the adoption of ecreft and agricultural : 
oractice in the primary schools are cost and the lack of oualified personnel. : 
In co:ntries where eouipment exnenditure has to be met by the locrl nrarents, 
it in difficult to imagine satisfactory craft premises and materials beine very 
reodily orovided. For reasons thet will bementioned l:ter, many parents 
do not conceive such work and trnuining to he an essential nart of primary educ- 

“ation. 


. However, the main problem in discussions of this sort is that the case for ser 
skill training or basic work preparation always seems to be argued on the 

school evidence alone. In other words, as the schools, to judge from their 
timetables, do not seem to concern themselves with providing basic life skills, 

it is aseumed thet therefore the children or young people are actually without 

any work experience. Nothing could be further from the truth, as the next 


section will try to show. 
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-B. Skills and Work Experience Out-of-School during the Primary Cycle 23 


opus nv Before there can be any realistic assessment. of the role that the primary... Sie 
gehsola can verhnes olay in basic skill formation, it is necessary to construct 
none sort of inventory of out-of-school work and learning during the primary 
cycle. This eee be genernlised across a region or indeed across a country, oy 
sinee th re is sienificant ethnic variation ‘in what is exnected of young 3 
peanle. Nevertheless, for the vurposes of this paper, it may at lesst be sucs= re 
_ estive if we skotch out the variety of activity undertaken by vrimary school ay 
children in parts of the Centro] and Rift Volley Provinces of Kenya. (The 
“information «a8 collected durine July 1975 from some 300 children in thesé st 
attend, and in mony cases the dota ‘rom the children was chec*ed tv touring their 
homesteads and forms, and through discussions with parents and older brothers.) 


“The range of activities that are common in these agricultural arenas for 
children from Stendard Four to Seven would include some of the followings 


ly Guitivating a shamba, or piece of field, often svecificnlly allocated to the 
child. 
-@y Keenine hens and /or rabbits - not as vets but for selling and eating. 


- 3. Sewing, crocheting and knitting (in the case of girls) of younger children's’ 
clothes, tahlécloths, school-bags, and sisal or nylon baskets for sale. 


As Collectine Firewood -which, siven the denudation of woodeover, can involve 


very lone distances ond very heavy lo ds. 
5. Coffeesnicvinea, ofton throuchout school holid:ys in December. Ten-nicking. 


psmeninininss nile goon rn Leg plomnting -nd weeding in family field or. fields, which..as.. there. are oon 
twa erowiur sensonseach yenr is not the sort of work from which there is any 


respite. 


Ts Milking and finding fodder for cows. In these ares of Kenya, craded cattle 
are now ket very widely in-tiny vaddocks. As a consequence Napier grass has 
continually to be planted, and fodder and water fetched often from far away. oe 
Sows are milked morning and evening by school children and milk taken to thas i. 

dairy, which again can be a mile or two away. 


8, Fetching water. Particularly for fomilies which do not have corrugated iron | 
o" paafe and unter catchment tanks(the majority), water has to be fetched dailya. 
vy he. poseaekhn, of. eraae cattle increases the burden of Water-carrying. 
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pabrindn, aiitbacihiveds Fe 


9. Looking efter young, vreschool children, and assisting with cooking. (zirls) 


11.Building own house, esnecinliy in the ense of the oleer Stand=rd Seven boys. 


often -invelved a whole’ ¢elass of forty children, cultivation at hone is not 


‘nroperty of add tion' we mentioned earlicr. 
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10.Working in father's enttare industry, or servins in the shop. mes peta mi 


1°. Digeing measures of cround for other farmers, for money. 


Of course, not 11 of these ectivities are. cnrried on every dny, but some 
are. And others such as cultivation when they are done, t:!e up the wholdof 
Saturday fron morni @ till evenine. Unlike school arriculture which when it was 
done “t all wes Boverned by the stavdyrd length of school periods, and which 


time-bound, and is a very serious business inv .lvine purchase of seed, fertilis- 
or, judicious wunterine, protection, h-rvesting and personal marketing. Children 
with their own clots and deedbeds very rapidly come to terms with basic caloul- 
atio, of outout and likely vrofit, which seems » far cry from the ‘commutative 


It n vv he uveful to give a few individual examples of vrimary school siill, <] 
to see how there various components come torether in one child. Perhans, however, 
a word should be snid about are. It has been stated for quite sone time now 
thet one of the crucial orobloe ns of the orimary school leaver is that he or she 
fini: hes Standard Seven so young that there has to be a lacuna of two or three 
years whilst the child grows-old enough to work. Indeed, the rather well knowm — | 
vill‘ ce polytechnic movement in Kenya was predicated on just such on assumotion = 
thet a skilleorovidine institution had to be created for the critic:1 yeors of 


3 nintsboeal 


maturation. It may in fact be the case in come of the best city primary schools. 


thet children tre <ompleting their first cycle at the »ge of 11 or 12 years, 


but if evidence.from one of the most advanced rural areas in Kenya is anything... ..... 


to 4&0. py, the same is far from haonening in the countryside. In,for instance , 

® very develoned school in this area, the declared age of the majority of Stand- | 
“rd Seven punils was either 13,14 or 15, with a scattering of 16 ard 17 yesr olds, | 
and nv one yourver than 13. However, it is well known in many noorer countries 
thet children underdeclare their renl are fo feor of being discriminnted agoinst 

in entry to secondary edication. And in this particuler school, four of the 
‘children’ whose farms were subseouently visited arreed thnit their real ages 


were °0418,,17 and 16 resrectively. 
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34 Prom June to July 1975, I planted some veretables, after digging and doing 


smash pptndotutalh ng by 


“shila in the rural areas. With Standard One to Three children who only attend es 
he sehonl.till lunchtime, it is difficult to know by the afternoon who is a school-~ 


“hint follow isfthe fact that many of the activities of the Standird Seven pupil» 


were. started several years exrlier, and also thit they have a srecific cash 


1, I do weeding after school and raistne hens. I started hens in 1970. 
Pa DT know how to make a skirt. I did one last week. 

3. I know how to cook cakes. I began this in Standard Four. 

4. T know about knitting cardisans. My mother taught me when I was in Standard 


'b). Standard Seven Boy, July 1975 ' At 


OL. Prom Janu ry this year to March I'did not do as well as I wss thinking because 


2s : : 


‘os they are renuired. With theblder children,too, there is a daily transition ran 
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What is worth noticing in one or two of the ex-mples of out-of-school work 


vilues 
a) Standard Seven Girl, July 1975 . 


Two. 


5, Tknow how to keep goats. T have eot three. I started keening them in 1969, | 
ow Ba. My father. fi rat bousht me-ones Last: month I sold-two of ny foats at a price ~"O 


of K.Sh. 90/. ra 
6. E know how to milk cows ond also how to nic’ coffee. 
(decinred ages 14 years) 


I nlanted only maize and T seld it with a good price. After I sold it, I 
bourht, two rahbits, and I kept them well with very good food. 


“, rom March to Juna, my rabbits bore twelve younr ones, and I s.ld them at tires: 
 phillings each. I got a very good amount of money, and I pay my school fees 
oat that tive. So my father was very vleased at my work. 


ieriaation. I olarted tomatoes. The seed erst 23/=, and the cabbrge seed 
-onst 15/+. I spray the seed beds each evening with insect killer. In August 
TY hose to sell the little cebbages at 40 secdlines for 1/=, and the tomatoes 
will eet ea aond price, 


In December list yerr I did enffeeniccine. IT started doine it in Standard 


RLS. (declared ages 15 years) 


The wivents" assumption that children from a very early age will sartiotiake 


in far ily production nartly accounts for the ordinariness of the primary school | 2 de 


goer and who is not. Most chance out of their school uniffgm ond bezin to work 


from Bch991 to worky and often ea sood deal of work at the weekends. It is 


. precisely because children at the primary level are only too accustomed to working 


~<A many parte “Ore Bast and Centre) Africa, boarding éducation is still more ‘common: 
than day sohowls at the secondary level. ) The. secondary boardin schon therefore * 


bi elfen the_6 chance for the Eizat time to beeome a full tine Lotudent. e 


that. the secondary boarding school is so popular. (It should be remembered ‘thet Cotes 


Fr 4 
nln wadgaes pl 
if 
a 


-involvemont of the majority of the pupils. 
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Once an inventory of out-of-school learnine and work experience has been con= 
structed, it is posible to begin examining how the school can perhans more 


-effectively interact with the pupil's practical understanding of agriculture and 
hone economics. Tt is dovbtful, however, if there is any yoint ‘in the primary 
soho] attenotine to renlic»te in its own farm plot some of the local exnerience 


of farming,  Sehools, as institutions, turn out not bo he very mood at recresting 
jidnatrial or Bericulturel conditions, and seldom have the talent to maintain 
the school nlot at a technically suverior level to thet nehieved by local farmers. 


This is not to say that schools do not soreticves have very imvoressive small 


_farns of coffee, ten or maize, These do brine income and.some food into 


the school, but this can be done avite profitably (and often is) without the 


g 


The unshot of this vart of the argument is that primary school st:dents - 
with the exceotion of the more developed urhan areas, are not necessarily 
short of work experience. Whether schools should, however, with the helo of 


an inventory of local villave sills, try to offer more snecialised work ex- 


perience thin the enuunity itself affords is also open to auestion. So long 


as priaery school atte dance is seen by the students as riving some ooportun= 


ity of competin=: for secondary e-tra:ce, it will be difficult to combine the 
tenchine of a lifeeskill (such as village joinery) with preonration for the 


seoordery selection exom. Meny vrimary school students are understandably 


reluctant to divert their attention from exam work until they have filed 
one or more times to achieve ertry to the next stage of the systems and 
by the tine they have accented their failure, the” arehaturo lly beyond the 


_-reach of the orivnry system. 


C. Basic Mducation in the Context of Post-Primary Work Life. 


~ tf basie edue tion must take cognisance of the skills pupils actually ace 


‘quire durine the primary cycle, it must also consider very carefully the range of 
opportunities open tt» primrry school leavers ivumedintely afterwards. As fer 
as access to foemal sector training programmes is concerned, the days of the 
Standard Seven leaver are now over. With the exception of sone national 


youth service proerannes, there are now very few official courses which only 


. require Standurd Seven as their minimum eduentional recuirement. For éxanple, i 
dn Zambia, of the’ 74 Training Programmes and courses listed by the Department 


of Technion] Education and Vocational Training, only one is open _to..the Grade 


Seven leaver. And the situation is not very different elsewhere. eS 34 


pon 
wt : 
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and give some realistic career advice. 


‘raining inst’ tution or entrepreneur. 


of Kdueation. 


of the naivety ‘f the orimary leaver. 
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This does not mean, however, that the f.rmal sector of the economy is 


olosed to tee orimary leaver. As has been show elsewhere,” many companies 

“ “aétually prefer to tae on workers with vrimary education only, and let then 
gradpally acouire $rainine on the job, rather than relying exclusively on the 
more eduented students who have acquired their sills in training institutions. 
Ir nrvetice, however, the or cess of cettine into such firms in the industrial 
areas of the mejor cities is time-consuming and denends a cood derl on contacts 
in the urhan centres. In this sphere, there is really very little that the 


orinnary agchool can do. 


When it comes to the ouestion of unofficinl training opportunities open to 


neimery lenver., there is nerhans more scone for the schrol to perticivate 


exeluded fromst tynes of public formal sector trainires, it became obvious 


in a nurber of countries that there was an enormous field oven for the private 


heen a dramatic increase in privete institutions of every sort - typing, sewing, 
‘acco taney, deademic, technical - cnterins to a large number of Stardard 
Seven stidents, Because of the wide variation in standard and in fees chrercee= 


shle, thés privo'te venture sector dees offer a oolicy problen to Ministries 


care often coins ta leeve their villares in search of training or work anyway, 

a very useful career function could be performed by producing a checklist of 
treinine nd terthar edueation oneninges for primary leavers. . The production 

of such a checklist would not only be of value to the pupils, but areushly could 
‘a @ for crest rp Ministry involvement with this sne-wling private world of 


for'tie wat, acederjes and technien] institues which in some cases take advantoare 


itveetad at Standard Seven) s‘udents from a 1975 ‘oe vllece' brochures 


Mechanic ig n course of visible practical insthigetions and one only recuires 
to have an average of lancusce understanding and sharp eyes to tiark what is 
tnueht in oractice. It fecilitates onelto live indenesdently without so much 


depending on huntine for employment. Although this course suits onndidates 


comleatiic both orimary and seonndary schools, it islindeed a special measure 
for all. Std 7 schcol leavers who apart from being absorbed in secondary sch= 
nols y owing to the rising standards of education in the continent of Africa 


- many of such pupils hardly set any other opvortunities. If you comly | 
. With this advice, in some years to come you may even find yourself more comp~ 


etent than same of your comrades who micht aimlessly have gone further. 


Once the primary school lenver had been 


There has conseoucntly in several places 


"evertheless, if it is once ers >-ted that primary school rradusates 


2 tml ng 


See, for exannle, some persuasive arguments..’.. 
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The third asvect of pvost=-primary work skills concerns informal training and 
vork in the coumunity, the village, or the nearby town. Here the typical | 


-Standord Seven leaver is by no means as-naivee He or she knows very well the a 


. it runs the risk of doing in the schools badly or artificially what is now. done... 


“Adwittedly, «s we chowed in the first section of this paver, there is a food’ Ste 


verious craftnnen in the villa-e and nearest market centres. The boys are 

likely, for instance, to know of the few local mechanéecs who have a tradition 

of takine on learners. And the snme will true of the locc] carventers, tailors, 
bullders, snd metolworkers in the vicinity. Some of the primary school eraduates — 
will also know of skilled men from the village now workine in more dist: nt towns 


or in the canitnl. This network of villare mites is all part of the primary 


Jenver's Map of Emnoloyment and training vossibilities. This is not to say a 
thit he or she onn set taken on by any of these skilled wor’ers. It is to ail a: 
suvtcest thet the enmloyment votentiol of the local comnunity israther well-knewm : 

‘4 


by those fini:hine the prinery cvoles it inhfter all only an extension of that 
work experierce in the rural community which we have claimed is a common factor 
to many prinnry school -upils. Younes people also know t #t working alongside 
such ‘village craftsmen is the obvious route towards personal self-employment. 


D. Summary Implications for Primary school Innovation in Basic Education 


Examples of innovative programmes in basic eduention for rural schools hsve 
olrendy beer referred to in Section I of the present paper. Here the 
eonecrm has bem to underline the imnortanc” of factors thnt are likely to im- 
pimee off the orocess of curriculum reform from outside the school. It has 
been susrested that certain kinds of preliminary research on children's work 
exre rience ond on community skill resources needr to be carried out as part 


of any m jor exercise in building a more relevant curriculum for rural schools. 


deul in the primary school curriculum that seems very remote from the community 
in which the school stands. The approach to this anparently widespread curric= ee 
ular irrelevance is not simple. In some recent writing on the vrimary cycle | 
it in avsumed thet schools can hecome more relevant by hecoming more community= 
eriented, or, in other words, thnt much of the tedious memorisation of academic 
subject setter can be reolnced by various kinds of village and community activity. 
The difficulty in this sort of annroach is not only that it underestimates the 
amount of work nuvils arendy do in the villace out of school hours, but also 


a 


naturolly and in resl working conditions in the villace. 
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_, The more complx* reform task is to take into account the villace contribution 


to sill formation and the village vision of why it invests in primary schools, 


taught in any primary school should be more loczlised, and whether they should 


asmehow be made to interact more with this community infrastru-ture of skill 4 


and work exverience. 
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